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sword." Their transforming energy is not to be compared with that 
of the gospel of Christ. 

Peking, China. W. A. P. Martin. 



The Threshold Covenant, or the Beginning of Religious 
Rites. By H. Clay Trumbull. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. Pp. xi + 335. $2. 

Dr. Clay Trumbull, who by his travels and writings has done 
much to bring eastern life and custom home to our mind, first gave us 
in his book entitled The Blood Covenant, which appeared in 1885, a 
deeper insight into the conceptions and motives underlying the 
primitive forms of sacrifice and blood union in their relations to the 
deity and to human fellowship. He opened new avenues of religious 
and psychological research for both the theologian and the anthro- 
pologist. To understand the meaning and trace the origin of religious 
and social rites in prehistoric times, something more is required than 
mere knowledge of ethnological facts and power of combination. 
Only that psychological intuition which puts the student into sympathy 
with primitive man succeeds in solving prehistoric questions best. 
And this happy faculty Dr. Trumbull possesses in an eminent degree. 

That the intermingling of blood was, or is, used as a means of 
uniting persons for a lifelong friendship was a fact well known since 
the time of Herodotus. But that the very meals or wine used in 
marriage ceremonies, that almost every rite or symbol of consecration 
is historically connected with this primitive custom, came upon the 
scholarly world as a revelation. The whole idea of sacrifice, which 
Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites fails to explain satis- 
factorily, appears in a new light. There is a longing of soul for soul 
in the most primitive man which the evolutionist overlooks, and this 
plus makes the researches of Dr. Trumbull so suggestive and fruitful. 
" A covenant of blood, recognized as the closest and the holiest and 
the most indissoluble compact conceivable" naturally prompted a 
desire for a similar "union with the divine nature." Here is the whole 
process of sacrificial worship explained. 

In treating, however, of the signs of the blood covenant on the 
door-post made at the passover and their many parallels, our author 
was led to a special study of the threshold rites, which gave rise to the 
book before us. And a highly instructive and valuable book it is, 
indeed. 
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The primitive altar of the Semite and probably of man in his 
nomadic state everywhere is — not the fireplace in the center which 
presupposes already a higher stage of civilization, but — the door-sill. 
Whosoever has crossed the threshold of the Be'douin has claim upon 
his protection. The guest, then, is welcomed by a sacrifice of an 
animal at the door-post, for which salt and bread become substitutes 
in the course of time. The threshold, says Trumbull, was the original 
hearthstone ; the fire of the household had its place at the entrance of 
the cave, or tent. The door-post had the blood signs and the 
guardian spirits, or penates. It had to be crossed, if stepping on the 
threshold was not prohibited altogether as a violation of its sacredness, 
with the highest reverence. In Arabia they say, bismillah, " In the 
name of God I " when passing the door-sill. In many countries the 
coffin is carried out of the house through the window, instead of 
passing the door. It is, therefore, at the door that the Hebrew slave was 
attached anew to his master by the rite of boring the ear, and in all 
probability the Elohim at the door-post had originally the character of 
penates, whatever construction a later interpretation of the law put 
upon the term (Ex. 21 : 6) [p. 65]. At the threshold most marriage 
ceremonies take place among primitive people, and the bride often 
steps over the blood of the sacrificed lamb which flows upon the 
threshold, as she enters the bridegroom's house (pp. 26 ffA Sometimes 
the goddess of the homestead is offered bread and salt on the 
threshold while her blessing is invoked for the married couple. The 
German " Polter-Abend" when boys and girls assemble at the bride's 
door the evening before the wedding and break earthen jars with loud 
cries, is but a survival of a primitive threshold offering (p. 33). There 
is hardly a doubt, although Dr. Trumbull fails to mention the fact, 
that the very name given in the Bible to marrying, nasa' Hshah, 
"to carry a wife," is, taken together with the wife-capture of the 
Benjaminites at Shiloh, derived from a custom still found in Syria, that 
the bridegroom carries his bride over the threshold to demonstrate, or 
consecrate, his ownership. The instances given by Dr. Trumbull (pp. 
25-45) prove that the custom is almost universal, and while the evolu- 
tionist finds therein traces of primitive wife-capture, Trumbull's idea 
of the sacredness of the threshold has the greater probability on its 
side. 

Another indication of the altarlike character of the threshold 
Trumbull finds in the many instances of sacrifices brought at, and 
of bodies buried beneath, the doorway (pp. 45-57). The stories of 
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human sacrifices in connection with the founding of cities are current 
everywhere, in the Bible (Josh. 6 : 26, 1 Kings 16 : 34), in pagan and 
Christian folklore and in history ; only gradually they make room for 
animal sacrifices. At any rate the door is made the seat and center of 
holiness both for the domestic household and the whole city. " The 
gate of the city" is the seat of judgment in the whole East today as 
well as in antiquity. And the " Guer" or "sojourner of thy gates" is 
undoubtedly the protection-seeking stranger admitted into Israelitish 
fellowship by the authority sitting at the gate. 

I cannot but allude here to the many interesting details presented by 
our author (pp. 66-98) concerning the various covenant tokens found 
in different lands upon the threshold being survivals of the original 
blood marks as symbols of life, or of presentations of the deity. There 
is no doubt that the Red Hand still seen on Jewish and Syrian doors 
in Palestine and vicinity is but a remnant of a Canaanite custom of 
having lascivious forms of Petachi or Kabirim, "iFl'lTST, on the door- 
posts (Isaiah 58 : 8 and Ezekiel 16 : 17), whereas the Jewish Mezuzzah, 
in accordance with the commandment, "Thou shalt write them on the 
doorposts of thy house and on thy gates" (Deut. 6:4-9; IX : 20 )> nas 
been introduced as a prophylactic against the idolatrous practice. The 
name kuzu bemukhsaz kuzu 1T15 TWlM Tfii on the outside of the 
parchment scroll of the Jewish Mezuzzah (p. 70) stands for {"JliT 
ffltT 13TD8 » the succeeding letter of the alphabet being used in 
place of each letter of the sacred monogram. The hand with its out- 
stretched or uplifted "five fingers," says Trumbull, serves as an amulet 
to ward off the evil influences ; the same quality is ascribed also to the 
Mezuzzah in the rabbinical literature. I wonder whether the word 
D^TJrt (Exodus 13 : 18) does not derive its etymology from the talis- 
manic power of the rTfl") T, the uplifted hand with its "five" fingers, 
and means : The Israelites went up from Egypt "charmed" against 
the evil powers, or "well equipped." 

Following our author from house to temple altar (pp. 99 ff.), we 
are confronted with the fact that the threshold is the prominent part 
of every public building, the askuppu (Cpffl53) and the sippu (vlD) as 
they are called in the Assyrian documents (p. no). The threshold 
was not only the holy place of the Philistine temples upon which the 
priests were not allowed to tread (p. 117), but also in the Hebrew 
tabernacle the doorway was the place for the altar of sacrifice and for 
the consecration of the priesthood (p. 118 f.). To be guardian of the 
threshold was a high position of honor. It is not necessary for me as 
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reviewer to mention all the analogies Dr. Trumbull finds to this the 
world over. Suffice it to say that the church door among Christians 
assumed the same character of sacredness as did the temple doors. 
Shoes were put off before it, and marriages celebrated there, and I will 
add that the same was the case with the ancient synagogues. And if 
the baptismal fountain had its place in front of the church, just as all 
the temples of old had a water spring under or near the threshold, so 
may the same be said of the wash-basin in the vestibule of the syna- 
gogue. 

Much might be said in regard to the foundations of temples and 
cities on places near springs and on foundation stones " old as the 
world," or to the sacredness of boundary lines, but it would lead too 
far away from the main subject, and this is the idea of the threshold 
covenant and the Hebrew passover or cross-over sacrifice (pp. 193-240). 
When the writer of this had finished reading these two chapters, he 
thanked and blessed the author for the new light he cast upon a very 
difficult problem in biblical theology. 

The idea that the Israelites should celebrate the passah or pass- 
over, " because the Lord passed over the houses of Israel when he struck 
Egypt with plagues" (Exodus 13 : 27), is as unhistorical as it is repul- 
sive to our mind, and I always felt that the verb pasach must have some 
connection with "leaping" — I1CB- I thought of the leaping in of 
spring which drives the angel of destruction, winter, out. But this 
view is rather Aryan than Semitic. Dr. Trumbull, has solved the prob- 
lem. Pesach signifies the crossing over the threshold by Jahveh to 
become the Covenant-God and guardian of Israel's households and 
protect them against any destroyer raging without. And the blood in 
the hollow of the door-sill (pO) smeared upon the threshold and the 
doorposts is not a mere notification for Jahveh of Israelites dwelling 
within, but a protective sign of the covenant. It is a mistake, says Dr. 
Trumbull, to translate saph "basin" or "cup;" it is, as R. Ishmael in 
Mechiltha explained it, the threshold with a hole dug into it. Nor is 
pasach "pass over," but "cross over." "Jehovah did not merely spare 
his people when he visited judgment on the Egyptians. He cove- 
nanted anew with them by crossing over the blood-stained threshold 
into their homes, while his messenger of death went into the houses 
of the Lord's enemies and claimed the firstborn as belonging to 
Jehovah." It was "a marriage of Jehovah with Israel." Therefore was 
idolatry on the part of Israel the sin of adultery. Trumbull refers to 
the custom of Jews "of opening the outer door in the passover night 
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in the hope that God's messenger will cross the threshold and enter 
the home as a welcome guest." He might have dwelt on the name 
given in the law to the passover night, "night of watching," "for that 
night is a night of watching unto all the children of Israel for genera- 
tions" (Exodus 13 : 42), which passage is distinctly understood by the 
rabbis (Mechiltha eodem, Talmud Pesachim io9 b , the Book of Jubilees 
18:14) and priestly tradition (according to Josephus, Antiquities, 
XVIII 2, 2) to signify that no evil powers have access to Jewish houses 
in that night. And I am inclined to believe that? this idea of a "night of 
watching" underlies the New Testament story of the night at Geth- 
semane in which Jesus is the only one that keeps watching for the great 
end. That the bride — Israel — was waiting for the Messianic bride- 
groom to come at the passover time was an old Jewish tradition before 
it took the Christian form. Here Trumbull is certainly correct, no matter 
whether all his symbolisms are accepted or not. Symbolism is always 
an elastic subject and leaves much room to subjectivism. On the 
whole, our author has given us a storehouse of information, and no 
student will lay aside his book without having been stirred up to new 
thought. 

It is quite noteworthy that scholars like Professors Hilprecht, Horn- 
mel, W. Max Miiller, Cheyne, Dr. Jastrow, Professor Mahaffy and 
others have corroborated the views presented, and in the Supplement 
many valuable suggestions are made by them. 

The following observations were suggested to me, as I read the 
book and the supplementary notes : 

1. Professor Hommel (p. 334) compares "pBE, "threshold," to the 
Babylonian patanu = " to hold the sacrificial meal " and thinks that 
pitnu is "threshold," while pathen "Jf®, the "adder," has its parallel 

in tTfflira which is both "serpent" and "vulva." But then the word 
poth, " woman" and "door" (p. 253), is etymologically connected also. 

2. Psalm 84 : 10, quoted on p. 120, receives an altogether new light 
from Dr. Trumbull's explanation of C|0, "threshold," as a sacred place. 
According to the same the form CjSirtCn signifies not "to be door- 
keeper," but "to place one's self under the protection of the threshold." 
Consequently the sense of the words of the psalmist is, " I rather seek 
refuge at the threshold of the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of haughty wickedness. For sun (in the Persian or Assyrian 
sense spreading its rays as wings of protection) and a shield is the Lord 
God, etc. 

3. The root of fiCS being " leaping," hence fiCB " the halting and 
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lame," the rite performed by the priests of Baal in Elijah's presence 
(1 Kings 18 : 21, 26) must have consisted of leaping over the sacrificial 
blood exactly as the Baal Markod, "the dancing Baal," was conceived 
of by the Phoenician. This leads to a proper understanding of the 
difficult passage 2 Samuel 5 : 6-8. The Jebuzite said to David, " Thou 
shaltnot come hither unless thou hast removed the DTiDBITl D" 1 *!!?! - !- 
And David captured the fortress of Zion and said, Whosoever smites 
the Jebuzite, he must cast down the cataract both ffctl DTIDBH FllS 
D^Wl hateful to the soul of David. Therefore they say, The blind 
and the lame shall not enter the house of the Lord." That the text 
has been tampered with, can be learned from the parallel in the Book 
of Chronicles (1 Chron. 11 : 5-6). There can be little doubt that "the 
blind and the lame" were the dreaded guardian spirits, the protecting 
deities of Jerusalem, called thus either by the people or by the late 
scribes of Judea, while in fact they were " the watchers "=D" l "l"'y and the 
DTlDlB, "threshold crossers or leapers of the Jebuzites." Only thus 
light is thrown on a passage describing the greatest triumph of David 
and his general. K. Kohler. 

New York. 



Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Aramaischen Sprache; 
Litteratur, Paradigmen, kritisch berichtigte Texte und Glos- 
sar. Von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der Universitat 
Bern. Berlin : Verlag von Reuther & Reichard ; London : 
Williams & Norgate ; New York : B. Westermann & Co., 
1896. Pp. xx + 134 + 90, i2mo. M 3.60 ; bd., M 4.60. 

This book is one of the best numbers of the Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium, and expounds the elements of the biblical Aramaic. It 
contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, four of literature, four- 
teen of paradigms, thirty-four of text (comprising all the biblical pas- 
sages), thirty-nine of glossary. 

In the preface Dr. Marti makes it clear that his book is intended 
for beginners, and hence differs in scope from the excellent treatment 
of the language in Kautzsch's grammar, while he regards the "adum- 
bratio chaldaismi biblici" (in Baer-Delitzsch's edition of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah) as an insufficient guide to the language, to say nothing 
of the many errors that are contained in the tables. The purpose of the 
author is carried out with a considerable degree of success throughout the 



